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ENERAL business will find two lessons in 
recent innovations in the automobile field. 
Henry Ford, who is certainly a successful busi- 
ness man, put over a big idea 


Helping the when he announced that here- 
Agent to after all Ford agencies must em- 
Help Himself. ploy a competent bookkeeper. 


When you analyze this statement, 
it simply means that he is not satisfied with the 
unbusinesslike, slipshod methods of many agency 
men, especially those in the small towns. 

Some of these men were grocery clerks, 
mechanics, wheelwrights, blacksmiths, tobacco- 
nists and hack drivers who drifted into the sell- 
ing of automobiles without any previous business 
experience. Mr. Ford believes that his interests 
would be better served if such agents were to em- 
ploy a good business man in an office capacity. 

Another striking idea in the automobile field 
is the one followed by a firm who believes it to 
be equally as important to show their dealers how 
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to sell cars to the public as it is important for 
them to sell their cars to the dealers. 

Speaking of this, one of their men said re- 
cently: “Part of our sales policy is not the mere 
selling of the car to the dealer, but in helping the 
dealer sell the car to the public. Not long ago our 
office sent out a communication to all sales 
agencies—‘Don’t try to load up the dealers with 
any more cars; get among them and help them 
sell what they have’—with the result that I went 
into a town where the dealer was very well satis- 
fied that he was covering all possible prospects, 
and was very much surprised when I brought 
him, in a day or two, the names of forty men 
who were in a financial position to purchase our 
car. 

“T secured this list by simply going to the 
bank and explaining to the banker that this agent 
had an account with them and was anxious to do 
a bigger business. It was in the interests of the 
bank to help every customer increase his deposits. 
I prevailed upon the banker to give me a list of 








people whom he knew by experience were pros- 
pering. 

“Now this is one of the sales methods that 
we use. Sometimes we visit a prospect with the 
local agent and show the latter how to sell a car 
intelligently, because the efforts of our salesmen 


are not confined to loading up the dealer, but are 


extended to a personal interest in his sales.” 

It would seem as though methods of this 
character might be applied in other trades. It is 
certainly a fact that most decorators are poor 
business men, and they need the cost-finding sys- 
tems and up-to-date bookkeeping methods just 
the same as the automobile agent. It is also a 
fact that there is many a retailer and decorator 
throughout the country who would be amazed at 
the extent of their prospects in their own home 
town. 

Times are changing; there are lots of men, 
well-to-do to-day, who had nothing a few years 
ago. And how many local dealers in home fur- 
nishings ever get down to a survey of the situa- 
tion? The automobile men are doing it. 


NELLENBURG’S, in Philadelphia, is a rep- 

resentative popular-price successful dry- 

goods store. They carry all kinds of merchan- 

dise, and the upholstery depart- 

Design ment, in charge of W. B. Baldwin, 

Pirating Bad is very successful, hence Mr. Bald- 
Business. win’s opinions are important. 

“We have our troubles, but none 
of them are worse than the troubles which follow 
the piracy of design. A buyer finds it hard 
enough to determine upon values, quality, color 
and design without buying with the fear that the 
goods he is purchasing will be soon reproduced 
and sold by a competitor for less money. 

“The tremendous overhead expense of manu- 
facturing caused by copying a competitor’s de- 
sign is needless. Every time a manufacturer 
copies a pattern already in the market, he has to 
cut the price on it, and when he does that he hurts 
every buyer who has bought the original pattern. 

“Furthermore, he doesn’t do himself any 
good because the pattern that he has pirated and 
is selling for a little less, will be again pirated 
by someone else and sold for still less. It is a 
bad practice. 

“A manufacturer to-day never knows what 
belongs to him, and cannot continue a pattern for 
any length of time. He is put to enormous ex- 
pense in continually bringing out new things to 
take the place of the things that have been copied. 





“No buyer feels safe in buying in quantities 
and buys only a little of this or a little of that 
in the fear that if he buys in quantities he will 
be stuck by some other manufacturer getting out 
a similar pattern for less money. It is obviously 
a bad practice for retailers, decorators and the 
traveling men; and it is a pity the manufacturers 
don’t stop it or support efforts to pass a law that 
will stop it.” 


ONSIDERABLE encouragement to business 

is represented in the efforts now being put 

forward in Washington with regard to unemploy- 

ment. Conferences have been held, 

The Un- plans adopted, and serious work put 

employment under way, based on data which 

Conference. was placed before the President’s 
Unemployment Conference. 

The work on these conferences covers three 
categories: First, statistics of unemployment; 
second, possible immediate remedy for unemploy- 
ment ; third, long time or permanent remedy. 

The outstanding feature, to our mind, of the 
character of these conferences, as reported to us 
by an observer, is the plan to meet conditions on 
their own ground instead of a wholesale and 
sweeping governmental pronunciamento, which 
would apply indiscriminately to all classes, all 
localities, and all trades. 

Efforts will be put forward through munici- 
palities, through industrial executives and trade 
organizations, and through existing agencies to 
the end that conditions existing in local centers 
with regard to specific industries may be met, 
analyzed and remedied by the individuals, on the 
ground, most familiar with the conditions and 
possible remedies. 

Out of the conferences will come, naturally, 
a series of plans that will be of material assist- 
ance in guiding industrial committees in their 
work. It is well for business men, in all lines, 
to keep as closely in touch as possible with the 
work of these unemployment conferences in order 
that the suggested remedies may be applied as 
rapidly and as effectively as possible. 





A BOOK ON LAMP SHADES. 
ODD, MEAD & CO. have recently issued a 
new book by Olive Earle, entitled “Lamp 
Shades, How to Make Them.” The book, as its 
title might imply, is intended for the amateur 
craftsman, and confines itself to descriptions of 
the methods of making various standard types of 
lamp shades. Illustrated. Price $2.75, postpaid. 
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A HALLWAY OF EXTREME BUT PLEASING SIMPLICITY 














INTERIORS IN THE SHERRY APARTMENTS 


Decorations by W. & J. Sloane. See text on opposite page. 





















THE SHERRY 


ARK AVENUE, New York, is the logical 

successor to that fame as a residence street 
which once belonged to Fifth Avenue, and has 
disappeared with the coming of the many shops 
that line either side from Washington Square to 
Fifty-ninth Street, and promise to extend even 
farther northward. On this new street of homes of 
‘wealthy New Yorkers is presented an almost un- 
broken front of splendid granite structures which 
will successfully resist the invasion of trade. 

One of the latest of these structures to be 
erected is the building known as 300 Park Ave- 
nue, and also as the Sherry Apartments, because 
its restaurant and service system will be con- 
ducted by Louis Sherry, the famous restaurateur, 
who is also one of the participants in its pro- 
moters’ plan of co-operative ownership. 

An examination of the plans of this building 
and of the interior decorations and furnishings of 
its finished rooms shows that it is indeed one of 
the finest of the residential blocks, not only in 
New York, but in the world. In size and ar- 
rangement the rooms are perfect; in furnishings 
and appointments they are in superlatively good 
taste. 

The decorations are the work of W. & J. 
Sloane, and with this article we are showing sev- 
eral interiors which are typical of this firm’s ideas. 
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Salon in the Sherry Apartments. 


APARTMENTS 


One of the most noteworthy is that of one 
of the salons, illustrated at the head of this 
article. It is in the style of the late Eighteenth 
Century and embodies that period’s atmosphere 
of elegance combined with a comfort sometimes 
overlooked in the decoration of rooms of this 
character. 

Simplicity is the keynote of the private 
library, illustrated on page 58. The mantel and 
other fixtures in this room (as well as in some 
of the others) are imported from France and of 
unique design, lending a sense of exquisite variety 
to the room. 

On page 60 is shown a delicately appointed 
bedroom. Every piece of furniture was selected 
because of its daintiness and its ability to fit into 
a room whose feeling is of an almost fairylike 
luxuriousness. 

A section of the foyer is illustrated on page 
58. The furnishings are elaborate, but not over- 
abundant, and do not contribute a stuffy atmos- 
phere, as is so often the case where less judgment 
is used in purchasing and arrangement. The im- 
pression given is of roominess and comfort, qualli- 
ties too often absent in this kind of room. 

The Sherry Anartments will be operated on 
the co-operative plan. Many prominent New 
Vorkers have become resident owners. 


DETAILS OF JOSEPH HORNE BLDG. RE- 
CONSTRUCTION. 
HE Pittsburgh Gazette-Times, of September 
14, gives particulars of the new expansion and 
reconstruction of the Joseph Horne building, 
which is to be undertaken at a cost of $1,800,000. 
The expansion will be built on land owned 
for a long time by the company. It will be 120 x 
240 feet, of seven stories, and built of steel, stone, 
Pompeiian brick and terra-cotta. The store, when 
finished, will have a length of 420 ft., and a uni- 
form width of 120 feet, the longest continuous 
floor space of its kind, except one, in the world. 
The new wing, with the six stories of the 
present wings, will give the store a floor space of 
more than fifteen acres. The expansion will in- 
crease floor space and working facilities two- 
thirds, with facilities for four thousand employees. 
In speaking of the expansion, A. H. Burch- 
field, vice-president of the company, also men- 
tioned the plans of the firm to concentrate their 
manufacturing enterprises on a large tract of land 
which the firm owns at the north side approach 
of the Manchester bridge. This, of course, will 
not be undertaken for some time. He also stated 
that the payroll for the manufacturing, renovating 
and assembling departments, millinery, window 
shades, furs, etc., equaled the total of the salaries 
paid the selling force. 
The Joseph Horne Co. was founded in 1849 
by Joseph Horne, who began business in a three- 
story brick building, with forty feet frontage.on 





Market Street. Almost immediately he associ- 
ated with him in the business, A. P. Burchfield 
and C. B. Shea; they, their sons and grandsons 
have conducted the business ever since. 

The new store will have an emergency hos- 
pital, a cafeteria, department for education, rest 
rooms and other conveniences for the welfare of 
the employees. A new lighting system, new store 
fixtures, and a new entrance on the first floor are 
included in the contract, together with the most 
modern methods for handling merchandise, cash 
and materials, by mechanical devices, electric 
freight and passenger elevators, automatic dumb 
waiters, and gravity package chutes. 





A GREAT DAY’S BUSINESS. 
T IS interesting to note that on Monday, Octo- 
ber 3, Gimbel Brothers, Philadelphia, did the 
largest day’s business ever done in that store and 
exceeding the largest day of Christmas week in 
any of the Gimbel stores. They are 25 per cent. 
ahead in general of last year’s business. 





NEW DECORATIVE ORGANIZATION 
OPENS ON FIFTH AVENUE. 

HE Berkely Shops, Inc., is a new organization 
established at 314 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
They have an extensive stock, both in furniture 
and upholstery, and are decorators as well as 
dealers. Joseph H. Berkowitz, for many years 
well known for his Grand Street store, has an in- 

terest in the company, together with Mr. Farr. 





A bedroom in the new Sherry Apartments, decorated by W. & J. Sloane. 

















WHY SOME CAPABLE BUYERS FAIL 


A buyer of upholstery goods, furniture, wall-paper and auxiliaries, in one of the largest department stores 
in America, doing a good merchandise business and a good decorative business, resigned three or four years ago 


to take a more important executive position with another firm. 


The following article is the result of an inter- 


view with him, and it is of value because the man interviewed has been a great success.—Epitor. 


66 HEN I hear about buyers of reputation 

dropping suddenly out of sight, I always 
feel that in most cases they are failures, not be- 
cause lacking in business ability, but because lack- 
ing in what you may call social ability. They 
have not been good mixers with the traveling 
men, their own people, and particularly with the 
members of their own firm. 

“I have been through many a season when 
my business was pretty poor, and if I hadn’t been 
a good mixer my report would have hurt me, but I 
was always the first to express my disgust with 
conditions; I didn't wait for the firm to think it 
over and come to me, and frequentiy I expressed 
my dissatisfaction with conditions 
with the result that in most cases 
they would say: ‘Mr. X, it is not 
your fault; other departments 
are in the same predicament.’ 
Thus I shifted the line of de- 
fense to the line of attack. The 
firm didn’t blame me; _ they 
seemed to feel that I blamed 
them. But a great many buyers, 
if business is poor, are afraid to go to their firms. 
They dodge the men higher up, and in a little 
while their disposition to avoid interviews is 
noticed. Then the firm concludes that they are 
either indifferent, incompetent, timid, or have 
their mind on something else. 

“You can’t get too close to the firm on im- 
portant matters, but, on the other hand, some 
buyers actually annoy the firm by taking every 
trivial matter to them. Many a time I have sat 
at my desk with an argument for additional ap- 
propriation, and, knowing that the firm were busy 
men and had no time to read long stories, I 
scanned it closely to see how I could reduce it to 
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The world loves a fight- 
ing man, and you can 
make up your mind that 
the boss is quick to dis- 
cern the fighting instinct. 
If you haven't got it, you 
are sure to suffer. 


fewer words. Then, when I did go to the firm, 
I went with a fighting spirit. 

““Mr. Thompson,’ I would say, ‘I want 
$22,000 more appropriation.’ 

““But you can’t have it; if you want more 
money to spend, get it out of your stock—reduce 
it, liquidate. You have already gone the limit.’ 

“*T know it,’ I would reply. ‘That’s why 1 
am here. I would not come to you if it were a 
question of spending my own money, but I come 
to you for money to buy something that I can 
turn over quick and make a good profit on. I 
have got a chance to buy $22,000 worth of goods 
that I can turn in ten days.’ And I would stick 
it out because I was right, and I 
discovered years ago that the 
firm frequently say ‘No’ to a 
buyer simply to see if he has a 
fighting spirit. When he’s easily 
repulsed and withdraws with a 
shrug of the shoulders, the firm 
concludes that he isn’t quite sure 
of himself or he would have put 
up an argument. 

“T never insisted upon having my own way 
with the firm unless I was dead sure that I was 
right, but, after making good on a number of 
occasions, the firm were always willing to give 
me my own way. The last trip I made abroad I 
was the only buyer in the entire store whose ex- 
penditures were not limited. I was given carte 
blanche to do what I pleased, because I had made 
a reputation for myself, and they relied on me. 
Other buyers could establish the same reputation 
if they had in the beginning a fighting instinct, 
but no, they were always so passive that the firm 
decided they were weak-kneed, submissive, and 
timid. The world loves a fighting man, and vou 








can make up your mind that the boss is quick to 
discern the fighting instinct.’ If you haven’t got 
it, you are sure to suffer. 

“And, speaking of my trip abroad, that is 
another subject where the average buyer falls 
down. I could go abroad and buy certain kinds 
of goods, but there were other kinds of goods I 
could not buy as advantageously as I could in 
New York City. 

“I used to see the finest damasks, tapestries 
and velours in the European market, and I always 
passed them up. I would come back to New 
York, pay 10 per cent. more perhaps, but I would 
buy what I needed when I needed them. My 
capital was not tied up in expensive European 
stuffs. 

“Sooner or later, the buyer who plunges on 
these things is bound to get bit, and again, the 
things that I bought, I always bought with the 
co-operation of my heads of 
departments, frequently 
with the co-operation of the 
salesmen themselves. The 
buyer who arbitrarily buys 
and then says to his sales- 
force, ‘Sell them,’ doesn’t 
have that pull-together spirit 
that he would have if his 
men felt that they had en- 
dorsed his purchases and 
had a moral obligation to 
push the goods. I used to 
take my men with me to the 
market, and frequently sent 
them to other markets to see other methods. 

“Buying goods is one thing and selling them 
is another. It was a difficult matter for me to 
subserve my personal disposition to the disposi- 
tion of my following. My inclination is to buy 
goods that please me, regardless of other con- 
siderations, but no buyer can do that. 

“One of the first things I did in my depart- 
ment was to gather all my salespeople together 
and study the situation. I always believed that 
taste was a thing confined to the rich, but, as 
THe UPHOLSTERER On One occasion expressed it 
—‘There is many a man who has grand opera 
taste but has to be satisfied with the hurdy-gurdy,’ 
and the “Cavalleria Rusticana” is just as popular 
with one class as another. 

“I always try to give good color and art 
value in the cheapest things I buy. I never 
bought a thing simply because it was cheap, but 
because it was cheap and good at the price, and 





Lots of buyers of 
reputation drop 
out of sight not 
because they are 
lacking in busi- 
ness ability but 
because they are 
lacking in social 
ability. They are not good mixers 
with traveling men, their own 
people, and particularly with the 
members of their own firms. 





some of the cheapest cretonnes I carried in stock 
were well colored and well designed. But, as | 
said before, my first object was to know my pub- 
lic well, and I didn’t depend upon the advice of 
my salespeople alone. I went to the other buyers 
in the store and consulted with them, and then 
when I went into the market, I didn’t go into it 
handicapped. I knew my trade as though I had 
lived in the city all my life. 

“Furthermore, I invited criticism, and in 
that way I invited co-operation. Frequently | 
would say to the heads of the department, even 
the men of the department, ‘Go out and see what 
the other people are doing ; look around.’ I would 
encourage them to read THE UPHOLSTERER, to 
study it, for whenever anything beautiful was 
illustrated, it was sure to stimulate them to a 
pride in their vocation. 

“TI used to say to them, ‘Don’t try to teach 
the customer; no matter 
what she asks for, give it to 
her if it is within reason. 
Remember, you people have 
not had the opportunity to 
visit some of the beautiful 
homes around you. You 
know how to dress because 
you see examples of good 
dressing on the street every 
day, but people of good taste 
don’t turn their homes inside 
out for inspection! When a 
woman tries to tell you 
something, for heaven’s sake, 


. don’t say, “Oh! we never keep that”; don’t smile 


indulgently with the observation that it is no 
longer the style or is entirely gone out of fashion. 

“The great trouble with many salesmen is 
that they like to impress you with the difficulties 
of their task. I remember one of my men 
came into my office one day and said, ‘There’s a 
crazy woman outside who insists on having a 
piece unrolled and have a length of fifteen yards 
cut’ from the inside of the roll instead of off the 
end. She insists on seeing the manager.’ So I 
went out and found that the end of the roll looked 
mussed. But I didn’t argue; if she wanted the 
roll turned inside out, why not do it for her? 

“I was being called in continually to settle 
little trivial things like that until I made it a 
standing rule in the department that a customer 
could have anything under heaven that didn’t in- 
volve us in an actual loss. I made every salesman 
a manager unto himself.” 
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RESEARCH WORK FOR THE WALLPAPER DEALER 


¢¢T) ESEARCH work” is a comparatively re- 

cent arrival in the business world. It has, 
nevertheless, proved its value, and many large 
organizations have established research depart- 
ments in which are employed high salaried men 
whose sole duties are to investigate every inch of 
the field which the business covers and to classify 
and arrange their findings, so that their own 
organization may profit thereby. 

A research department is as necessary for a 
small business as it is for a large corporation, and 
every small retailer should see that a certain 
amount of research work is done in his organiza- 
tion. Many men who cannot afford to employ 
experts, have trained themselves to become im- 
partial observers of conditions and possibilities in 
their particular line, and every one of them will 
testify to profits gained 


some such method, keep track of the dates when 
these walls will need refinishing. He must also 
devise some means of being kept in touch with 
the new building going on in his locality, with 
the reconstruction work, and with the new fami- 
lies who are moving in old houses and mav de- 
sire to have their walls redone, even though the 
paper on the walls is not in bad condition. 

The dealer who conducts a research depart- 
ment along these lines is alive. He is the type of 
man who can go into a locality where other men 
have failed and build up a thriving trade in wall- 
paper. 

In these days of keen competition, successful 
business is not a matter of mere buying and sell- 
ing, but must embrace also the development of the 
initiative and progressive qualities. 





as a result of this work. 





To no one more 
than the wall - paper 
dealer is a certain sort 
of research work neces- 
sary. The wall-paper 
dealer in any locality 
who does not know the 
possibilities of that lo- 
cality for the use of 
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L.Gorraro: 
CORTINAJES -DECORACIONES 


OBRAPHIA 52 HABANA TELEFONO A 8448 


wall-paper is courting 
failure. There are in- 

numerable homes and 

public rooms _ whose A HAVANA DECORATOR’S 
walls need redecorating, cnatiiniahiinds BUSINESS CARD. 

and will continue to Estilos Europeos y Americanos ROM a Havana decorator comes 


need redecorating for a 
considerable period of 
time unless the dealer 
gets after the owners 
and persuades them to 
have this work done. 
And how is he to per- 
suade them unless he 
himself is informed. 
The _ wall - paper 
dealer should make it 
his business to know as 
far as he can the condi- 
tion of the walls in every 
house in his community, 
and by the use of the 


TAPICERIA 
Sujeta a Estilos 








a new wrinkle in the use of a 
calling card. The card, used by L. 
Gottardi, is a card 2% x 7% inches, 
folded crosswise, the face appearing 
like an ordinary business card, but on 
the two inside pages are illustrations 
indicating the character of his work. 

One page is devoted to a drapery, 
and the other to a single piece of fur- 
niture. The idea is one which could 
be very profitably employed by deco- 
rators everywhere. It not only adds 
interest to the card itself, but it con- 
stitutes a subtle and dignified adver- 
tisement. 








card index system or 
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SOME CLEVER SCHOOL DRAWINGS 


See text on opposite page. 


























By Elroy Ledwith. 


SELECTIONS OF THE 
INDUSTRIAL AND ART 
EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 


N ALL lines, manu- with real ability in the art field 
facturers have re- have not been encouraged to go 
peatedly complained on with their studies, and as a 
: that the supply of good result they have drifted into 
By Elsie Bruns. native designers, fash- other trades. Abroad, there are By Mary Wright. 

ion artists, etc., in this schools, subsidized by the gov- 
country, is almost negligible. That this istrue has ernments or by groups of manufacturers, whose 
been due, for the most part, to the fact that we do sole reason for being, is to develop the talent in 
not foster the talent of our promising young those who may become good designers and who, 
people. After graduation from public school,those because of-a lack of financial means, are unable 
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to continue their studies without help. 
schools, or something to take their place, such as 
scholarships with a guaranty of support, should 
be established in America. 
and Art Educational Committee of New York 
supplying the material worthy of development, 


the manufacturers or 


the manufacturers’ 
associations, should 
find means to take 


adequate care of it. 
On March last, 
F. H. La Guardia, 
president of the Board 
of Aldermen, and 
much interested in the 
educational work of 
the public schools, 
called a meeting of 
many men in _ the 
many lines of indus- 
try into which the ele- 
ment of. art or design 
enters. He explained 
that there were thou- 
sands of children tak- 
ing art studies in the 
public schools, and 
many of them were 
lost to the industries 
because of a lack of 
means. He urged 
upon the manufactur- 


ers and associations represented at this meeting 
that they do something to discover whatever ex- 
traordinary talent may be available and rescue it 
and educate it, before it was lost entirely to the 


industries. 


Two committees were formed: an educa- 











Such 


With the Industrial 





tional division under Charles Dana Gibson, chair- 
man, and an industrial division under C. R. Clif- 


ford. 


The educational division was to examine the 
work of the public school children and select 
those who were especially deserving of en- 
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By Elroy 


Ledwith. 


couragement. This 
done, it becomes the 
duty of the industrial 
division to place the 
students’ names be- 
fore the manufactur- 
ers and the associa- 
tions affiliated with the 
movement. 

In the decorative 
trades the following 
men are represented 
on these committees: 

Ray Greenleaf. 
Lloyd Warren, Ray- 
mond M. Hood, 
Frank W. Richard- 
son, of Herter 
Looms; Charles R. 
Lamb, of J. & R. 
Lamb & Co.; Harry 
Wearne, George Mc- 
Geachin, of Wit- 
combe, McGeachin & 
Co.; H. A. Gould, of 
the Allied Wall-Paper 
Industry; Karl 


Schmieg, Emile Ericson, of Ericson & Weiss, and 
F. W. Budd, of Cheney Bros. 

The associations represented in the move- 
ment include: Allied Wall-Paper Industry, Asso- 
ciation of Mfrs. of Decorative Furniture, The 

(Continued on page 92.) 





NAME 
William Brooke 

Leo Germansky 
Jesse Levine 

Elroy Ledwith 

Jacob Seiden 

Elsie Bruns 

Dorothy Chamberlain 
Anna Eckert 
Adelaide Gerstenberg 
Carolyn Jones 
Hermine Kalisman 
Helen MacDonaugh 
Doris Pierce 

Sophia E. Roth 
Margaret Semple 
Viola Tardy 

Tyyne Hakola 

Mary Wright 





ADDRESS AGE 
1066 Boston Road, Bronx. 18 
196 New Jersey Avenue, Brooklyn. 17 
982 Prospect Avenue, Bronx. 17 
159 Fenhurst Place, Richmond Hill, L. I. 21 
355 S. Fourth Street, Brooklyn. 18 
232 Eighth Avenue, New York. 17 
55 Brooklyn Avenue, Brooklyn. 20 
15 Shipley Place, Woodhaven, N. Y. 17 
526 Chauncey Street, Brooklyn. 17 
291 Stuyvesant Avenue, Brooklyn. 16 
1567 Lexington Avenue, New York. 18 
Pine Court, S. Nyack, N. Y. 19 
42 Gramercy Park, New York. 17 
135 Morningstar Road, Elm Park, S. I. 16 
517 West 175th Street, New York. 20 
944 Trinity Avenue, Bronx. 17 
739 Forty-second Street, Brooklyn. 18 
134 West 109th Street, New York. 19 


WORK DESIRED 





Poster Work 
Commercial Art 
No preference 
Interior Decorating 
Commercial Advertising 
Costume Designing 
Interior Decorating 
Portrait Work 
Portrait Work 
Designing 

Costume Designing 
Textile Designing 
Poster Work 
Costume Designing 
Fashion Work 
Textile Designing 
Fashion Work 
Book Illustrating 


























DESIGNS BY PUBLIC SCHOOL STUDENTS 


Selected out of the work of approximately 3,000 pupils by the Educational Division, Charles Dana Gibson, 
chairman, of the Industrial and Art Educational Committee of New York. See text, page 65. 
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T MAY not seem 
strange to those 
who have learned to 
appreciate the deco- 
rative value of mir- 
rors, to learn that two 
centuries ago, mirrors 
were largely the pos- 
session of royalty and 
were listed among the 
crown jewels. This 
may, in part, be be- 
cause the frames were 
of gold, encrusted 
with precious stones, 
but even if that be 
true, there is, in the 
circumstance, an indi- 
cation of the high in- 
trinsic value of the 
mirror itself, when it was deemed worthy of 
being so expensively framed and 

fully preserved. 
In the Louvre, the fa- 














Period of Henri II. 


so care- 


MIRRORS, HISTORIC AND MODERN 


tion which can be found of mirrors of a portable 
character are the aquatic mirrors, which were 
doubtless the precursors of metal mirrors, which 
in time gave place to mirrors of polished stone, 
and, eventually, glass. 

A definite example of the earlier forms of 
metal mirrors is found at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum in a Greek mirror of bronze, of the period 
460-480 B. C. The artistic character of this mir- 
ror is a clear indication of the fact that the 
mirror, then as now, was possessed of qualities 
which made it a prized possession when acquired 
by purchase, and a gift which expressed rare 
affection and esteem. 

There is no certainty that glass was used for 
mirrors prior to the Fourteenth Century, al- 
though it is known that glass was used in Pompeii 
prior to 79 A.D., but there are plenty of records 
of the productions of mirror makers of Venice 
during and immediately prior to the Sixteenth 
Century, but so closely was the manufacture of 
glass mirrors guarded, that not only were the 
processes carried on behind 
closed doors and shuttered 
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mous mirror of Marie de 
Medici was listed in the in- 
ventory of the crown jewels, 
taken by order of the Na- 
tional Assembly in 1791, and 
given a valuation of 150,000 
francs, this being merely its 
intrinsic value, to say noth- 
ing of the added valuation 
which would come from its 
art character, its history and 
its rarity. 

We do not know just 
how far back the history of 
the mirror, as an object of 
furnishing, could be traced. 
Doubtless it goes back to the 
time of Moses, mention be- 
ing made in the Old Testa- 
ment, Exodus 38-8, of the 
“laver of brass,” which Moses 
made “of the looking glasses 
of brass of the women as- 
sembling, which assembled 
at the door of the tabernacle 





of the congregation.” 





windows, but statutes were 
passed forbidding the work- 
men to leave the country 
under penalty of death. 

The earliest glass mir- 
rors were limited in size, be- 
cause of the method of their 
construction, because they 
were produced by blowing, 
and the size of the product 
was limited to the ability of 
the blower to expand, bv 
means of his breath, the 
flexible material on the end 
of his blowpipe. 

In 1688, the head of the 
French Royal Manufactory, 
Louis Lucas de Nehou, in- 
vented the method of found- 
ing, which permitted the 
turning out of sheets of great 
size, but prior to this time 
mirrors were limited by the 
dexterity of the individual 








Probably the oldest men- 
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Greek metal mirror, 460-480 B.C. 


worker. This is why, in 
many of the old examples of 
-hi8toric mirrors and in 








period reproductions of the Sixteenth and early 
Seventeenth Century examples, the expanse of 
mirror is made of small sections, joined together 
in series so as to fill the desired space. 

Even with the adoption of founding in the 
production of mirrors, the cost of mirrors was a 
matter of no small amount, for it is recorded that 
at the beginning of the Eighteenth Century a glass 
of one yard was worth $32.11 in gold, while one 
of four yards was $535.32, while one hundred 
years later, during the Continental blockade, a 
single yard was worth $39.90, and four yards, 
$709.30. While succeeding years have brought 
fluctuations and material economies in the cost of 
production, the mirror has always been con- 
sidered a worth-while possession, and it has been 
the favored article of all ages for gift purposes 
as well as a prized heirloom intimately associated 
with the life of former generations. 

To-day, as in former times, the mirror is not 
considered as an entity apart from its frame, for 
it is the frame that gives it character. 
denotes its period style, and determines 
its place as an article of decorative use- 
fulness. As a gift, it is an object which 
the recipient can invariably use to ad- 
vantage. By its very char- 
acter of reflecting sur- 
rounding articles, it fits in- 
to schemes of furnishings 
more readily than can be 
said of other pieces of per- 
manent furnishings. 


























We present herewith a number of unusual ex- 
amples, both historic and modern, in order that 
salesmen may acquire some knowledge of both 
history and style, and may also have a higher _ >- 
preciation of the sentiment attaching to this. 
article of modern commerce, which though not 
now numbered as formerly among the monarchs’ 
crown jewels, is nevertheless one of the most use- 
ful, as well as ornamental articles of home adorn- 
ment, appreciated accordingly in the modern 
home. 

It.is important to emphasize in advertising 
and in shop display the desirability of employing 
mirrors as holiday gifts. 

Much of the purchasing of articles for gift 
purposes is prompted by suggestion, and if a 
simple card, indicating that the mirrors displayed 
in stock would make “An Appropriate and Ac- 
ceptable Gift,” we venture to say that a consider- 
able increase in the sale of mirrors would result 
therefrom. Just prior to the holiday season. 
it would be advantageous to emphasize 
mirrors when advertising gift articles 
possibly making some historical reference 
to the appropriateness of mirrors as gifts. 

The illustrations used with this 


article are published 
through the courtesy of the 
Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. The originals, together 
with other examples of his- 
toric mirrors, are in the 
museum collection. 











Three early American mirrors, from the collection at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

















THE TREND 


T IS important for furniture manufacturers, 
decorators, and art workers generally, to lift 
their eyes occasionally from their own work and 
to survey the developments of similar workers of 
other nations. 

In the field of furniture and decoration there 
is, perhaps, no nation that fas made as strenuous 
effort to depart from the commonplace and the 
routine of reproductions as the French, and so it 
is but natural that we should look to their Salon 
‘d’Automne and their Salon des Artistes Decora- 
teurs, with the expectation of finding new de- 
velopments, which, though we may not copy them, 





Couch and armchair, designed by Siie et Mare. 


IN FRENCH DECORATION 


Sidewall and buffet, 


give us, at least, the stimulation of new decorative 
sensations. 

The twelfth Salon des Artistes Decorateurs, 
held this year, has exhibited a marked departure 
from the early attempts of the Socicté. Indeed, 
the first exhibition in 1900, in the language of a 
French reviewer, “provoked either amusement or 
indignation, finding very little encouragement ex- 
cept among clients of the demi-monde, for whom 
no style can be too extreme, no ornament too ex- 
aggerated.” 

Again, quoting from a French reviewer, we 
find this statement: “Twenty years have passed 





by Henri Rapin. 








and to-day we see the restoration of law and 
order in the decoration of homes. Contemporary 
ceramics, glassware and ironware possess an in- 
telligence, a beauty sober and logical, equivalent 
to those of preceding epochs. The industry of 
fabrics and wall-papers have refound, in con- 
forming to the tastes and customs of the day, a 
most happy and prosperous fruitfulness.” 

Typical of the modern developments in fur- 
niture, as well as in decoration, is the dining-room 
treatment of Henri Rapin, in which there is a 
definite association between the ornamentation of 
the furniture and the ornamentation of the wall, 
which forms its background. There is novelty 
in the idea of bringing out on the middle panel of 
the triptych, masses of fruit in natural colors 
which surmount the marble top of the buffet. 
Note also the lighting fixtures, which literally 
form a part of the decoration of the right and 
left panels. 

The interior, by Francis Jourdain, also a 
dining-room with its oval table superimposed 
upon an oval rug, is more reminiscent of the art 
moderne of recent years, but has pleasing units, 
while the ensemble, comprehending the trellised 
wall and chair seats to match, is startling in its 





contrasts and interesting in color arrangement. 

One of the most interesting exhibitions to 
be noted is the dining-room of Léon Bouchet, 
employing the furniture of Léon Bouchet and the 
printed linens of H. Thomas. This dining-room, 
credited to “Le Confortable,” employs furniture 
of wild cherry wood, waxed, while the wall is 
covered with a printed linen in a grapevine pat- 
tern. At the window appears a coarse net cur- 
tain of the type that in the last year has become 
quite popular in France, being crocheted or knit 
in a heavy square mesh with ornamented band. 

The character of the overstuffed furniture, 
which found favor in the exhibition is indicated 
by the examples we show by Site et Mare, and 
André Groult. The forms of these are suggest- 
ive of the Munich style, but quite in keeping with 
the French development which has been promoted 
by the industrious group of which Sie et Mare, 
Groult, Follot, Majorelle and Ruhlmann are con- 
spicuous members. 

We may not accord our approval to all of 
the developments that have characterized the 
work of this aggressive group nor the work of 
similar groups, but we can appreciate the spirit 
which prompts pioneering along new lines. 
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A modern French dining-room. Furniture by Léon Bouchet. Printed wall-hangings by H. Thomas. 
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Another French dining-room. By Francois Jourdain. 


A METHOD OF INCREASING WINDOW 
SPACE. 

N TALKING of sales stimuli, it is interest- 

ing to note that up on Thirty-fourth Street, 
between Fifth and Sixth avenues, New York, 
there is a shop that was not satisfied with its 
limited window display, so they opened up the 
front and formed a little arcade. You go past 
the front windows and come into an area in the 
rear, with more display windows. 

Out in Lawrence, Kans., there is a man 
named Bert Ober, who has developed this window 
feature to the limit. Mr. Ober is a studious mer- 
chant and kept a close record of sales, which 
showed that the merchandise displayed in his 
windows always led in his turnover stock. 

He formerly had two windows divided by 
an entrance to the store, with a frontage of 60 
feet. Not satisfied with this, he redesigned his 
windows so that instead of 60 feet of window dis- 
play, he now has 160 feet, after the diagram here 
shown. 

The entrance to the store is at the opening at 
the bottom of the accompanying diagram; you 
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can go direct into the arcade through either of the 
openings indicated at the top. The aisles between 
these windows are always crowded, and sales 
have naturally been largely increased. 





A. THEO. ABBOTT & CO. CONVENTION. 
EPTEMBER 12 to 15 marked the date of the 

convention of the salesforce of A. Theo. Ab- 
bott & Co., which was held at the mill at Wayne 
Junction, Philadelphia. The meeting of the first 
day was given over to the development of ideas 
as to how to take care of the greatly increased 
production expected from the new mill, which 
will be opened about the first of the year. A din- 
ner was given in the evening, after which the 
salesmen went in a body to the theater. 

On the second day, Mr. Tracy, of the Tracy 
& Parry Co,. who have charge of the Abbott ad- 
vertising, explained the work his firm is doing to 
make “Kapock” known to every buyer of good 
decorative materials. Mr. Dyer, construction 
engineer, gave a short talk on the many novel 
features which will be embodied in the new mill. 
His talk was followed by a visit of inspection to 
the mill. The day ended in a dinner at the White 
Marsh Club. 

Golf took up the activities of the men on the 
third and last day. 








“SELLING THINGS.” 

VERY excellent book has just been issued 

by the Thomas Y. Crowell Co., called ‘‘Sell- 
ing Things,” by Orison S. Marsden, probably the 
greatest writer on business topics that we have 
in this country. His works are endorsed by the 
master bankers, merchants, foundrymen and mill 
men. 

The great trouble with all these books on 
salesmanship is that they deal with generalities 
and do not get down to an explanation of specific 
activities. This is also a fault with many lec- 
[It may be recalled that at one of the 
dinners of the Upholstery Association of Amer- 
ica, a man representing the Sheldon School, one 
of the most capable sales experts in this country, 
talked to the men of the upholstery trade, but he 
couldn’t hold their interest. His views might 
have applied to groceries and notions, but they 
didn’t apply to interior decoration, and were of 
interest to any retail salesman, but not of interest 
to the wholesale salesman. 

Salesmanship is complex. 


turers. 


For example, 1f 
a buyer at wholesale asks the traveling man for 
something of a specific character, it is good sales- 
manship to show it to him as quickly as possible. 
If a woman, on the other hand, asks for an article 
of a specific character, it is not always good 
policy for the salesman to show it to her prompt- 
ly. He may clearly understand exactly what she 
wants, but it is sometimes good psychology to iet 





A. Hoenigsberger exhibit “at Chicago Merchandise Fair, 
featuring “Conservatory” velours. 





her feel that she has discovered what she wants. 
And if the salesman appears to be going to a 
great deal of trouble to meet her requirements, 
when he does show her what she wants and what 
he knew she wanted, she will be more than 
pleased in feeling that she has helped in discover- 
ing it in his stock. In the selection of the exact 
thing that she wanted, she expected some trouble, 
and she would have been disappointed if she 
didn’t get it. 

On the other hand, if a woman enters a store 
and asks for Kleinert’s dress shields or any other 
articie into which the element of art doesn’t enter, 
there is no reason for delay in bringing out the 
exact article. If the salesman says: “I haven't 
got it,” that is what she wants him to say, she 
doesn’t want subterfuge. 

There isn’t anything more offensive to a 
customer than to have the salesman observe, “No, 
we never keep them or we don’t carry them,” 
especially if he says this with a promptness that 
conveys disapproval of the thing asked for, be- 
cause this very expression of disapproval reflects 
on the good taste of the customer who has asked 
for it. 

It takes some tact to tell a customer that you 
haven’t got what she asked for, and that quality, 
after all, the quality of tact, is the big underlyinz 
foundation stone of sales efficiency. 

From the foregoing it is easily seen that 
salesmanship is not a cut and dried science ap- 
plicable to all lines, but an art to be studied with 
particular attention paid to the complexities of 

the individual trade. 
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A NEW DECORATIVE 

ESTABLISHMENT. 

HARLES G. FRIEND has 

recently opened a decorat- 
ing studio and showroom at 108 
West Forty-fourth Street, New 
York, where he is conducting 
business under the name of 
Charles G. Friend Co. Philip 
F. Frank is his associate. 

To date the firm has done 
some very interesting work in 
the decoration of several New 
York retail showrooms. 

Mr. Friend 
training at Altman’s and at the 


received his 


Howard Radcliffe organization 
in Toledo. 
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A THREE BILLION DOLLAR JOB 


HERE has been a good deal 

of criticism by people who 
don’t know, regarding the in- 
gratitude and the indifference of 
the nation to the needs of our 
service men. 

One man, Colonel Charles 
Rk. Forbes, is now at the head of 
the biggest insurance business in 
the world, the biggest pension 
system in the world, the biggest 
educational program in_ the 
world, and the biggest, the most 
intricate and difficult medical 
and hospitalization program in 
the world. 

The War Risk Insurance job represents 
$3,000,000,000 capital, and every day Colonel 
Forbes’ staff opens up about 50,000 pieces of mail. 
They pay out claims every month amounting to 
more than $10,000,000. They have on their own 
payroll 4,600 persons. They have been clearing 
up insurance claims against the government to the 
extent of $9,000,000 during the past few months. 
Altogether, they are disbursing in various ways 
fully $20,000,000 a month to ex-service men and 
women. Of course, this involves the Vocational 
Education Board and the Public Health Service. 

The Board of Vocational Education has a 
tremendous program. It is now training approxi- 
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Wounded soldier being taught how to weave rugs at Camp Lewis, near Tacoma, Wash. 





Photos International 


A wood turning shop in the Central High School, Newark, N. J. 


mately 75,000 handicapped veterans of the war, 
5,000 of whom are in training in 130 hospitals 
with 400 teachers; 1,800 are in educational insti- 
tutions, and 8,500 in factories and shops. Checks 
for maintenance of all these men go forward 
twice a month, and tens of thousands of applica- 
tions for traniing must be handled also. 

Colonel Forbes’ combined responsibilities are 
pretty heavy, and he needs the co-operation and 
assistance of the manufacturers. 

Illustrated here are the interiors of two 
shops in widely separated parts of the country 
where disabled soldiers are being trained so that 
they may become self-supporting. 


NEW COUCH 
HAMMOCK LIiNF. 
HE 1922 line of 
couch hammocks 
made by the New 
England Bedding Co. 
is now on display in 
their permanent show- 
rooms, 77 N. Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, 
and will be shown at 
the Grand Rapids 

Winter exposition. 
More than a h-1n- 
dred styles are in- 
cluded in the line, in 
which are 
ingeni- 


™ many of 
a incorporated 
&,/ 4 ous innovations never 
before shown. 





PACIFIC COAST NOTES 





One of the greatest merchandising events in 
the history of the wholesale trade of San Fran- 
cisco took place during the week of September 
19, when almost five thousand buyers gathered 
in this city from the Pacific Coast and Rocky 
Mountain States to participate in Market Week, 
arranged by the Manufacturers’ and Whole- 
salers’ Association of San Francisco. Sales ag- 
gregating several million dollars were made, and 
the importance of this city as a wholesale center 
was emphasized as never before. While large 
stocks were assembled for the event, they proved 
inadequate to meet the demands made upon 
them. The low condition of retail stocks, an in- 
creased demand from the public, the approach of 
the holiday season and increasing prices in many 
lines are given as the leading factors in the won- 
derful showing that was. made. 

A splendid program was arranged for Mar- 
ket Week, ranging from daily luncheons at the 
Palace Hotel, theater parties, an Old Time Forty- 
Niner Camp and other forms of entertainment, to 
a Retailers’ Congress at The Emporium, and con- 
ferences between retailers, wholesalers and manu- 
facturers. 

E. H. Belcher, who maintains headquarters 
in the Board of Trade Building, 444 Market 
Street, left on a trip to cover the entire Pacific 
Coast territory at the close of Market Week. 

Salo J. Stroheim, of the firm of Stroheim & 
Romann, was a visitor in San Francisco recently, 
coming by way of the South and returning home 
by way of the Northwest and Canada. C. E. 
Roesch, who has charge of the Pacific Coast in- 
terests of this house, came up during the Summer 
from Los Angeles for a stay of six weeks and 
is expected to spend a month here during the 
early Fall. Frank O’Connell, formerly in charge 
of the Los Angeles office of Charles S. Darling, 
is now with the San Francisco branch of Stro- 
heim & Romann. 

F. M. Gilberd, who conducts a fine decora- 
tive shop at 452 Powell Street, with a workshop 
on Minna Street, has leased a lot on Sutter 
Street, near Mason, and will erect a one-story 
and basement building. 

Bob Schlueter, of the firm of Schlueter & 
Beecher, recently acted as guide for a party of 
fishermen bound for the Sierras. Leaving Sacra- 
mento, the party traveled for several hours in the 
night and finally brought up again in that city, 
having traveled in a circle. The mountains were 





finally reached, however, and some large baskets 
of trout secured. W. Wethered, of Schlueter & 
Beecher, and Charles S. Darling were members of 
the party. 

E. R. Couch, of Bullock’s, Los Angeles, and 
Harry Saxe, of Barker Bros., also of that city, 
spent their vacation in San Francisco and 
vicinity, visiting points of interest. 

E. D. Keeble, well known in Pacific Coast 
decorative circles, and for the past few years with 
W. & J. Sloane, is now with the firm of William 
D. McCann. 

Charles Anderson, for several years in 
charge of the decorative department of the City 
of Paris Dry Goods Co., has resigned and has 
accepted a position with H. E. Riner, who has 
opened a factory at Los Angeles, Cal., for the 
manufacture of fine furniture. Miss Katherine 
Watson, who was also with the City of Paris 
Dry Goods Co., has likewise joined the staff of 
this Los Angeles manufacturer. 

Charles S. Darling, San Francisco, is 
handling the new furniture line of H. E. Riner on 
the road, and is making a splendid showing of this 
in the Furniture Exchange. 

John Hadler, representing the Bromley Mfg. 
Co., has returned to San Francisco, following a 
three thousand mile auto trip made with his wife 
from Mexico to British Columbia, visiting all the 
national parks on the Pacific Coast. 

J. O. Dockery, for the past seven years with 
Frederick & Nelson, Seattle, has become associ- 
ated with the Littlefield Furniture Co., Stockton, 
and has been made assistant manager of the store, 
as well as being placed in charge of the contract 
and drapery departments. 

Charles H. Dodd, formerly with Orchard & 
Wilhelm, Omaha, Neb., is now on the decorative 
staff of Barker Bros., Los Angeles. 

S. T. Van Duzen, until recently with the 
Pasadena Furniture Co., Pasadena, has been 
made manager of the drapery department of Taft 
& Pennoyer, Oakland. 

R. Stein & Co., who have quarters in the 
Phelan Building, San Francisco, have arranged 
to occupy space in a fine new building in course 
of erection at Mission and New Montgomery 
streets. The location is less than a block from the 
Furniture Exchange, and is near the Palace 
Hotel. Quarters will be occupied on the ground 
floor. Business has grown at such a rapid rate 
of late that two additional offices have been taken 
over in the Phelan Building. 


(Continued on page 86.) 
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A WELL PLANNED CORNER 


An example of the work of the Watterson Lowe Co., in the home of C. P. Hernsheim. 
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In “St. Cloud,” 











AN ATTRACTIVE LIVING-ROOM 


the home of C. P. Hernsheim, West Orange, N. J. 


Color scheme is yellow, tan and mulberry. 


Gold gauze and chintz at windows. Decoration by the Watterson Lowe Co. 











EDUCATING THE PUBLIC » 
TO NEW PRICE LEVELS 














URING the last two or three years, when war 

wages and raw material shortages have 
forced the cost of most things up to new price 
levels, it has been generally supposed that all in- 
dustries have benefited proportionately in these 
price increases. 

To a certain extent, wherever merchandise 
carried a standard price that was generally 
known, the general prosperity was shared by all 
substantially in common, but with commodities 
that are not standard in price, particularly things 
like carpets, rugs, furniture, and pianos, that are 
purchased at intervals, the increase in price came 
as a surprise and met with vigorous criticism. 

It was one thing to find out that shoes, which 
wear out in a few months, 
cost $1 and $1.50 more each 
time they were repurchased, 
but quite another thing to find 
out that a rug, which cost 
$42 five years ago, could be 
replaced only at an outlay of 


nearly three _ times that 
amount. 
Articles of food and 


clothing which reached new  ©08!S: 


price levels every month dur- 

ing the emergency period of the war, were ac- 
cepted without question because the advancing 
values had been heralded in the public press and 
the necessity for frequent repurchasing kept the 
consumer in touch with each advance. 

Even commodities of high price, like auto- 
mobiles, continued to sell without serious inter- 
ference because, prices being standardized, were 
a matter of common knowledge. But it is diffi- 
cult to convince a customer that rugs are fairly 
priced when the comparison between the worn- 
out rug on the floor and the new one in the store 
shows such an extreme difference in price. 

In some ways, it might be a good thing if 
department stores would, at the end of each year, 
give a summary of price statistics on standard 
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F the public could be thor- 

oughly informed of the re- 
lation between conditions and 
the price of commodities which 
they infrequently purchase, it 
would go a long way toward 
proving that the new price 
levels are based upon actual 


merchandise. It is easy for one to discover what 
corn, wheat, flour, iron, cotton and sugar sold for 
last year, or for a dozen years back, because such 
statistics are matters of record. The history of 
price fluctuations in these commodities is approxi- 
mately the history of conditions over the same 
period. 

If the public could, in some way, be as thor- 
oughly informed of the relation between condi- 
tions and the price of commodities which they in- 
frequently purchase and which are just as defi- 
nitely affected by conditions as are the staple 
commodities which form the backbone of daily 
living, it would go a long way toward reassuring 
the housewife and convincing her that present 
fair prices on furniture, rugs, 
draperies and similar necessi- 
ties, are as reasonable as the 
present price of sugar or flour, 
which she accepts without a 
protest. 

It is true that in the mat- 
ter of home furnishings, such 
as rugs, carpets, draperies, 
etc., there are no fixed stand- 
ards of quality, and it is also 
true that the average pur- 
chaser has not the ability to judge of value from - 
the basis of production cost, so that to an appreci- 
able extent the customer must rely upon the hon- 
esty of the retail dealer with reference to quality. 

Furthermore, it is true that the retail dealer, 
and even the manufacturer, is prone to give his 
merchandise high sounding and semi-technical 
names that are intended to convey the idea that 
the goods are of a better quality than is the case. 

If the public had confidence in the prices at 
which commodities are offered to-day, there 
would be no hesitation about buying, but in the 
absence of quality standards and price standards, 
and with newspaper pages ablaze with so-called 
cut prices, it is small wonder that the public still 
postpones normal purchasing activity. 
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EXAMPLES OF MODERN UPHOLSTERED CHAIRS 


See text on opposite page. 








MODERN UPHOLSTERIN G’* 


By Joun W. STEPHENSON. 


Article I, Continued from September UPuHoLsTEReEr. 


*Copyright, 1921, Clifford & Lawton. 


HERE are many types of down-cushioned 

chairs for which the upholstering instruc- 
tions would be practically the same as for the 
chair, which, up till now, has been described in 
this series. This would include such chairs as 
Figs. 53, 54, 55, 56, and 57, for while they differ 
somewhat in arm construction, the main body of 
the upholstering is executed after the manner 
already described in connection with Fig. 41. 

On Figs. 53, 54 and 55 there is a scroll, 
which is a continuation of the curve of the arm. 
The covering for this is planned to be continuous 
with the arm covering, and a seam, which is con- 
cealed by the cushion, joins the two sections, 


allowing for a sufficient amount of padding on the 
block, so as to make a smooth surface to the body 
of the column. The scroll face of the arms being 
put on subsequently conceals the edges, while the 
lining of the outside arm and the covering of the 
front nosing and rail complete the operation. 

Fig. 56 is not sufficiently different from Fig. 
41 to require any extra explanation, the principle 
of upholstering being exactly the same. 

In the following chapter of this series we 
will take up another type of furniture for the 
further elucidation of the subject of down-cush- 
ioning. 

(To be continued.) 





ACTIVITIES OF THE UPHOLSTERY ASSOCIATION 


HE board of governors of the Upholstery 

Association of America have discontinued 
the clubrooms of the association at 69 Madison 
Avenue as of October 1. A committee of the 
association has been in consultation with a com- 
mittee from the Carpet Association of America 
with a view to ascertaining the opinion of the 
membership of these associations concerning an 
amalgamation in the establishment of adequate 
club quarters. 

A circular has been issued by the joint com- 
mittees of both associations for the purpose of 
obtaining a vote on the project and on the result 
of this vote the future plans of the Upholstery 
Association of America will be based. In the 
meantime, the secretary is receiving mail at 141 
Fifth Avenue, twelfth floor. 

There is no thought in the minds of the offi- 
cers of the association of discontinuing the func- 
tions of the organization; it will either emerge 
from the present period of reconstruction as an 
adequate club in complete and substantial quar- 
ters, or it will resume its status as a trade organ- 
ization, minus clubrooms but fully equipped to 
carry on important enterprises in the interests of 
the trade as heretofore. 

That these enterprises are important, there 
can be no question, but in order that a proper 
measure of credit may be accorded the associa- 
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tion for the work that it has accomplished, we 
herewith append a list of outstanding results— 
“lest we forget.” 

At its first meeting and in its first constitu- 
tion suggested the federation idea which has been 
carried out by the National Council. 

Organized the upholstery men for the Pre- 
paredness Parade. One thousand members in line. 

Appointed committee to work on absentee 
registration on January 25, 1917; Mr. Bond ap- 
pearing in person before the county committee 
and also at Albany. 

Gave its endorsement to the Webb bill, April, 
1917. 

Aided the Hoover Food Conservation Bu- 
reau at the invitation of Mr. Hoover. 

June 25, contributed $100 to the Red Cross 
as an organization and formed Red Cross Unit 
No. 7. George McGeachin, chairman, represent- 
ing eighteen firms, with 236 girls working one 
night in each week. 

Gave dinner to the girls who had worked in 
the Red Cross Unit, May, 1919. 

Aided Governor Whitman in raising addi- 
tional 10,000 for the National Guard. One hun- 
dred and fifty quota of the upholstery trade. 

Assisted in Liberty Loan Drives, and in the 
Fifth Drive the Upholstery Division more than 

(Continued on page 86.) 
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Nos. 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, by the Consolidatea 
lrimming Co. 


Nos. 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, by the E. L. Man- 
sure Co. 


Nos. 32, 32a, 32b, 33, 34, 35, by Oehrle Bros. 
Co. (Opposite page.) 


Nos. 62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, by Morris 
Bernhard Co. (Opposite page.) 








EXAMPLES OF MODERN UPHOLSTERY TRIMMINGS 


See text on page 89, September UPHoLsTERER AND INTERIOR DECORATOR. 
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EXAMPLES OF MODERN UPHOLSTERY TRIMMINGS 


See text on page 89, September Upnotsterer AND INTERIOR DECORATOR. 








THE VALUE OF THE DOLLAR IN THE 
RUG MARKET. 
HE Hardwick & Magee Co., of Philadelphia, 

retailers of carpets and rugs, have adopted a 
novel plan to show their public the increased 
value of the dollar applied to the purchase of 
carpets and rugs. 

This plan consists of a comprehensive dis- 
play of the firm’s wares, coupled with what they 
call “Expanded Dollar Demonstration,” and was 
undertaken in response to the Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce’s message to merchants 
urging them to show consumers, not by vague 
statements, but by cold, hard facts, that merchan- 
dise to-day is truly reduced in cost, The credit 
for working out Hardwick & Magee’s plan goes 
to John A. Cutler, the firm’s advertising manager 

On a large sign set up in the center of the 
exhibit are two dollar bills, one pasted flat and 
the other folded. The folded bill represents the 
purchasing power of a dollar applied to some par- 
ticular kind of rug as it was a year ago; the full 
size bill represents the value of the dollar to-day. 

Herewith we illustrate one of these signs. 
In this instance the folded bill is about two-thirds 
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the size of the full size bill. On other signs, re- 
lating to other kinds of rugs, the difference in the 
size of the bills amounts to as much as 50 per 
cent. 

It is schemes like the foregoing which catch 
the public’s eye and holds its attention that will 
do a great deal to open its purse and persuade it 
to that amount of reasonable buying in all lines, 
so-greatly needed in the business world to-day. 





ESTABLISHES BRANCH OFFICES. 

WO branch offices have been opened by Burn- 

ham Asch and Associates, Inc., certified pub- 
lic accountants, with executive offices at 949 
Broadway, New York. One in the Southern 
Building at Washington, D. C., for the purpose 
of handling textile tax matters, under the super- 
vision of a former chief of one of the United 
States Internal Revenue bureaus, and the othe 
in the Strauss Building, Chicago, Ill. The com 
pany also maintains offices in Paterson, N. J. 
Allentown, Pa., and Boston, Mass. 





CONTINUING A HALF-CENTURY 
BUSINESS. 

HE firm of Chas. A. Grassell Jr., engaged in 

the general house furnishings business, 1506- 
1508 Beaver Street, Northside, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has been taken over by Roy L. and Elmer R. 
Prunkard, and will hereafter be known as the 
Chas. A. Grassell Store. 

The business was originally established by 
C. A. Grassell Sr., about fifty years ago. Chas. 
A. Grassell Jr., who now retires from the busi- 
ness, expects to locate somewhere in the West, 
where he expects to take up the same line of 
work. 





CENTRAL CANADA FAIR. 

MONG those who exhibited at the Central 

Canada Fair in the city of Ottawa, Canada, 
the seat of the Dominion’s legislative chambers, 
were the following representatives of the uphol- 
stery and furniture trade: 

A. J. Freiman, Cleghorn & Beattie, Ltd., S. 
A. Luke, Stewart & Co., and E. W. Marshall. 





NEW ALMCO BUILDING. 
N CHICAGO a new building will be erected 
by E. C. Ruttenberg, president of the Art 
Lamp Mfg. Co. The new building will be called 
the Almco Building, and the Art Lamp Mfg. Co. 
will occupy the first floor. The upper nine floors 
will be occupied by furniture firms. 
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Lreovy—Bruno Leovy has been in New York 
during the last month at the Hotel Pennsylvania. 
He represents in San Francisco, Oliver & Kauf- 
man, the U. S. Lace Curtain Mills, and Robert 
LeFort & Co. 

WINGERT—E. J. Wingert, of the lace curtain 
and upholstery fabrics department of the Loeb & 
Schoenfeld Co., accompanied by Russell Hoyt, 
the firm’s metropolitan representative, have just 
returned from a two weeks’ fishing vacation in 
Maine. 

EmMMeEtT—Vernon L. Emmet, of the Loeb & 
Schoenfeld Co.’s salesforce, is recovering from 
an operation for appendicitis. . 

Bassett—Friends of Henry Bassett, of Bas- 
sett, McNab & Co., will be pleased to hear that 
he has partially recovered the use of his left eye, 
which has been sightless since last Spring, when, 
at the Sea View Golf Club, it became suddenly 
afflicted. After an absence of four months, Mr. 
Bassett is at his office again. 

Harrincton—Mrs. E. M. Harrington, in- 
terior decorator of the Herbert R. Lane Co., Bos- 
ton, has resigned to accept a similar position with 
John H. Pray & Sons Co., of the same city. 

Murruy—Henry G. Murphy, four years as- 
sistant buyer and interior decorator of the Shep- 
ard Stores, Providence, has succeeded A. O. 
Noyes as buyer for the C. F. Hovey Co., Boston. 

ReuseLt—Henry Reubel, of the John Kroder 
and Henry Reubel Co., accompanied by Lester 
Jarrett, is making a semi-business, semi-pleasure 
trip by motor through New England. 

Prerce—FE. L. Pierce, assistant buyer of the 
Jordan Marsh Co., has returned to his desk after 
two months’ absence caused by illness. 

Corsett—Joseph E. Corbett, buyer of the 
J. L. Brandeis Co., Omaha, has recently been in 
the Eastern market. His firm has established a 
new restaurant at a cost of over $125,000, and 
Mr. Corbett has been in charge of the decora- 
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WITH THE BUYERS AND SELLERS 


tions. The restaurant will be run under his per- 
sonal supervision. 


PuiLttips—S. T. Phillips has joined the staff 
of Geo. Royle & Co., and is calling on the trade in 
the Chicago territory. 


SPpARKS—-Geo. P. Sparks returned from 
France on La Lorraine, September 26, after 
an absence of several months. He is reopening 
his interior decorative establishment in Fort 
Smith, Ark., which has been closed during his 
sojourn. 

WINTER—H. Francis Winter, with the as- 
sistance of his brother, Wm. H. Winter, is con- 
ducting a class in interior decoration, open to 
both sexes, at the Textile School, 124 West 
Thirtieth Street. The elementary class meets 
Mondays and Wednesdays, at 7 p. M., the ad- 
vanced classes, Tuesdays and Thursdays, at the 
same hour. 

Harrincton—Geo. S. Harrington, of the 
Geo. S. Harrington Co., Washington Street, 
North Boston, is spending six weeks in Cali- 
fornia. 

LivezEY—J. Franklin Livezey has been ap- 
pointed assistant buyer and manager with the 
Shepard Stores, Providence. Mr. Livezey’s ex- 
perience is of twenty-seven years, acting as buyer, 
manager and interior decorator in the upholstery 
departments of R. L. Foord Furniture Co., Wil- 
mington, Del.; John Wanamaker, Philadelphia, 
and the Hoefler-Fisher Co., Providence. 


SrrceL-—Henry C. Siegel, of the William H. 
Horstmann Co., recently returned from a two 
months’ business trip to the textile centers of 
England, Belgium, France and Germany. Mr. 
Siegel’s impressions are that construction work 
in the textile centers is progressing very favor- 
ably in Belgium, France and Germany. In Eng- 
land, it is his opinion that the coal strike mili- 
tated heavily against progress in the textile field. 





PACIFIC COAST NOTES. 
(Continued from page 76.) 

Eugene Neumaier, manufacturer and im- 
porter of curtains and curtain materials, New 
York, was a recent visitor in San Francisco. 

Caro & Upright, 717 Market Street, San 
Francisco, have opened a distributing branch at 
546 South Los Angeles Street, Los Angeles, 
where a complete stock is now being carried. An 
office has been maintained in that city for several 
years, but stock has not been carried heretofore. 
Louis Upright, of this firm, plans to leave for 
New York shortly to make purchases of drapery 
goods for Spring. 

W. F. Chapman, who has been with the 
Sterling Furniture Co., San Francisco, for sev- 
eral years, has been made manager of the drapery 
department of this popular house. 

R. Bruce Young Jr., for several years 
cashier and financial manager for William D. 
McCann, San Francisco, has accepted a similar 
position with the John B. Holtzclaw Co., Los 
Angeles. 

P. M. Kemp, manager of the wholesale 
drapery and upholstery department of D. N. & 
E. Walter, San Francisco, will leave shortly for 
New York on a buying trip. 

E. A. Theile, of the drapery department of 
The Emporium, San Francisco, is preparing to 
make a buying trip to the Eastern markets. Carl 
Martin, head of this department, returned re- 
cently from a trip to Europe. 

Irving Landes, Phelan Building, San Fran- 
cisco, has added to his lines by taking over the 
account of S. W. Heim & Co., laces, panels and 
casement cloths, formerly handled here by J. P. 
Coyle. He plans to leave on a long trip through 
the territory early in October. 

Miss Armstrong, with O’Hara & Livermore, 
San Francisco, returned recently from an ex- 
tended trip to Europe. While abroad she visited 
England, France, Belgium, Italy and Germany. 

Edith L. Igoe, of San Francisco, recently 
sailed for the Orient as selective buyer of Japan- 
ese, Chinese and East Indian fabrics, rugs, and 
objects of art. 

The F. H. Harder Co., manufacturers of 
upholstered furniture, has taken over a four-story 
building at 1370 Mission Street, San Francisco, 
for factory purposes. 

The De Luxe Wall Paper Co. has been in- 
corporated at San Francisco, with a capital stock 
of $75,000, by C. L. Brown, A. P. Brown, D. 
Moon, A. B. Slater and E. M. Slater. 





The Occidental Furniture & Bedding Mfg. 
Co., at 1175 Harrison Street, San Francisco, was 
destroyed by fire on September 21. 


T. A. CHURCH. 





ACTIVITIES OF THE UPHOLSTERY 
ASSOCIATION. 

(Continued from page 81.) 
doubled its quota. 
funds. 

sARemitted dues of all service men during 
time of service. 

Contributed $200 to New York Times 
Charity Fund, December, 1919. 

Joined the National Council of Traveling 
Salesmen’s Associations in fight for two-and-a- 
half-cent mileage, June, 1918. 

Sent representative to Washington to work 
against floor tax and luxury tax provision in tax 
bill. Clause eliminated from bill, February, 1919. 

Took initiative in establishing the Textile 
Institute, through the appointment of an advisory 
board. Registration of scholars commenced 
February, 1919. Secured $50,000 worth of ma- 
chinery and equipment, on loan or outright gift. 

Sent special representative to Washington 
with regard to Income Tax bill. 

Sent telegrams to Senators and Congress- 
men to prevent the defeat of the Daylight Savings 
Bill. 

Aided the Salvation Army Drive—Quota 
$2,500. Raised $2,794. 

Assisted in raising funds for Actors’ Memo- 
rial ay, September, 1919. 

Subscribed to fund for Roosevelt Memorial 
Day. 

Subscribed to United Hospital Fund and 
Xmas seal campaign. 

Through its delegates assisted in the appoint- 
ment of a traveling man on the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

Apart from the activities enumerated here, 
the association has interested itself, through its 
officers, in every federal or state movement that 
has been in the interests of traveling men at large. 

In addition to all these, the association has 
instituted and carried to successful conclusions 
a score of social functions, banquets, outings, 
smokers, etc., that have been the means of bring- 
ing the various members of the trade together 
and maintaining the friendly social atmosphere 
which in the stress of business is sometimes 
allowed to lapse. 


Purchased bonds with its own 
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Modern Drapery 
Series—Plate Two 








LIVING ROOM REMINISCENT OF THE LOUIS XVI STYLE 


Walls and furniture coverings are of brocaded damask; woodwork in white and gold. 
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A SHEAF OF OPTIMISTIC LETTERS 


BRIEF footnote to page 56i in the September Urnorsterer referred to the unquestioned: improvement in 
A trade as indicated in the voluminous correspondence which we have received from various sections of the 
country. From the number of letters, giving an outline of conditions in various locations, we have selected 

the following excerpts, which are worthy of careful study: 


Business has been steady, and we are glad to say 
that the upholstery and floor covering business has kept 
up to last year. 

True, the government is gradually reducing local 
forces, but the new lowered prices appeal to many. 

Quite a little building of new homes has been going 
on this year. 

We lock for a good fall business in these lines. 


H. H. Miter, S. Kann Sons Co., Washington, D. C. 


On the whole, our business is good. While it is 
not quite up to last year’s mark in dollars and cents, we 
have sold more goods. 


W. B. Moses & Sons, Washington, D. C. 


We are looking forward to as good Fall business 
as last year, with possibly an increase. Our surrounding 
territory, agricultural and stock, have been very prosper- 
ous, and I understand that the potato crop in Greeley has 
been in excess of the past two or three years, while in 
the Eastern states the potato crop has been from 10 
to 25 per cent. normal—this assures them a substantial 


price. P. P. Bren, 
A. T. Lewis & Son D. G. Co., Denver, Colo. 


Retail business in San Francisco has been very 
fair, particularly with those merchants who have had 
stocks. 

We have had a strike in all the building trades for 
the past five months, but now that is over and seemingly 
settled in the interest of the gencral public, it looks to 
me as if we will experience in the rear future and for 
some years to come the greatest business activity that 
this part of the country has ever known. 

F. J. Harver, The White House, San Francisco. 


Our furniture, rug. and decoration business is pick- 
ing up considerably and the showing for the last two 
months has been good. Plenty of contracts now issued 
for new homes, and we are looking forward to a good, 
healthy Fall business, not one as 1920, but a reasonable 
one. I think other branches in other lines are showing 
a good, healthy outlook. 


H. B. Watson, Paine Furniture Co., Boston, 


Business is improving very rapidly. 

We had our annual house furnishing sale on 
August 20, and continued for two weeks. We sold over 
50 per cent. more than our 1920 sale. 

From the writer’s observation he thinks this will 
be the best Fall season we have ever had. 


P. L. BerNarp, 
D. H. Holmes Co., Ltd., New Orleans, La. 


Business in Denver is very good, and, in fact, we 
believe the home furnishing business is better than it 
has been at any time in four or five years. Our sales 
are considerably ahead of last year, and there is no sign 
of any diminishment. 

Denver, different from other cities, did not receive 
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any great benefit through the war work, but instead we 
lost many workmen to other places. Now they are re- 
turning, and there is a serious shortage of homcs. 

The crops in Colorado are very good and the 
farmers are receiving a good average pay for the prod- 
ucts. Mining is being revived, and Colorado is coming 
back strong. 

We have every reason to be optimistic. 

H. C. Denny, 
D. F. Blackmer Furniture & Carpet Co., Denver, Colo. 


While there seems to be no immediate prospect of 
local factories resuming operations, we believe that the 
retail business here is in much better shape than in most 
New England cities. Our sales in actual dollars have 
run ahead quite a number of months this year, and the 
volume is considerably ahead of average. The semi- 
annual sale, which we are just closing, has been especial- 
ly gratifying, although we are led to believe that with- 
out extra effort and some unusual inducements there 
would be little buying. 

Fiint-Bruce Co., Hartford, Conn. 


In a general way the furniture business in our 
city and in southern California has been very good— 
the volume being ahead of last year, which means that 
a much larger number of units have been handled. As 
far as we know, the merchants in this city, in common 
with those of other cities, are reducing the prices of 
home furnishings in conformity with the lowered 
manufacturer’s prices. 

A great many new homes have been built here 
every month of this year so far, and that is continuing, 
which accounts, no doubt, for the volume of furniture 
business done. We are expanding in an industrial way, 
which means increasing pay rolls and more money in 
circulation, which again is reflected in the furniture 
business. 

The citrus crop has been very large and has sold 
at fairly good prices for the greater part of the crop. 

All conditions in this section seem to have been 
favorable for good business, but by that we do not 
mean that business has come to us without proper prepa- 
ration and effort. A. H. Voicut, 


California Furniture Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 


With regard to conditions in our city for Fall busi- 
ness, the writer is under the impression that business 
will be fairly healthy, judging from the number of re- 
quests that we have had within the last ten days for 
draperies and furnishings in general. We are quite busy 
in our workroom since the first of September. I am 
of the opinion that buving will be conservative, owing 
to an impression in the minds of the buying public that 
prices may be lower than they are at the present time, 
and, furthermore, contracts for many buildings that 
are contemplated are being held up waiting for read- 
justment of material and labor costs. 

D. Harrison, Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis, Mo. 








Business is just about normal here. The automo- 
bile industry is in a much better condition to-day than 
it has been for over a year, and I look forward, in a 
very short time, to see everything running very smoothly 
in our city. 

R. Owen, J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit. 


Worcester has many manufacturing plants devoted 
to the manufacture of wire, wire specialties, machine 
tools, machinery, and other metal-working industries. 
These industries, as you know, are at a low ebb all over 
the country, working at about 30 to 40 per cent. of 
capacity. We are the largest corset manufacturing city 
in the country, and the corset shops are working about 
70 per cent. of capacity. 

However, we have in our selling territory a large 
number of woolen and cotton mills and shoe shops. 
These industries are working either 90 per cent. of 
capacity full time, and some overtime. This is the bright 
spot in the situation. - 

Our credit manager stated that collections are 
improving. While collections are not so good as last 
year the situation then was abnormally good, but the 
average percentage of collections for the past five 
months has been only 4 per cent. less than last year 
for the same period, which, in our opinion, is remark- 
able in view of the situation. 

On the other hand, the trade seems in a buying 
mood. We are not getting business easy—we have to go 
after it. There are a lot of people in Worcester with 
plenty of money and they are spending it, and we are 
selling a lot of good merchandise, the trade looking 
for value in good stuffs. 

There are still some people holding off for lower 
prices and we feel that with the proper effort and mer- 




















Chippendale mirror at Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. See text, page 69. 














chandise more moderately priced we will get our volume 
of the past two years. 
EpMUND L. RAFFERTY, 
Denholm & McKay Co., Worcester, Mass. 


The trade situation in Minneapolis is good. There 
is quite a lot of building going on here, and if you get 
after business there is a lot of it to be found. I just had 
a very successful curtain sale. As prices last year at 
this time were at the highest peak, and as they are off 
from 25 to 35 per cent., I believe a department that is 
holding its own is doing a good job. 

J. V. Cavanna, The Dayton Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Regarding .business conditions in this city, will 
say that we have had, up to the present time, an in- 
crease in every one of the departments that the writer 
buys for, over last year. The departments that I speak 
of are furniture, draperies and rugs. Of course, Los 
Angeles is growing very rapidly and there is a lot of 
building here, as last Saturday morning there was issued 
at one time 170 building permits which is the record 
of half a day up to the present time in this city, and if 
that is any indication we will have continuous good 
business during the Fall. The writer personally looks 
for a very nice increase in his departments over last 
year, and taking the reduction in price into considera- 
tion, this means quite an increase over last year. 

I have talked with several buyers in the city in 
other lines connected with house furnishing goods, and 
they all state that they are doing practically as well as 
the writer. 

We started from the first of the year and adjusted 
our prices, and by doing that I believe we kept the con- 
fidence of all of our customers. 


J. W. Barnes, J. W. Robinson Co., Los Angeles. 





ROBT. GRAVES & CO.’S PHILADELPHIA 
EXHIBIT. 


OBERT GRAVES & CO.’S office in Phila- 

delphia is naturally of great interest for its 
wall-paper exhibits. Mr. Whitwell shows wall- 
paper made up in panels and displayed on leaves 
of large and small racks, enabling one to get a 
much better impression of their effect than is 
possible through the use of sample books; but 
apart from the wall-paper displayed, there is 
much to interest his trade in the exhibits he has 
of furniture and general art furnishings. He 
shows, for instance, an excellent use of cretonne 
at his windows, little figured chintz patterns be- 
ing shirred like Austrian shades. He also shows 
hand-painted window shades in excellent taste 
and particularly well suited for sun-parlors, nur- 
series, breakfast rooms or solariums. 





NEW THORP CRETONNES. 

OME very interesting advanced samples of 
foreign cretonnes have been received by J. 
H. Thorp & Co., presenting a new note in color 
and design. They are startling. One is the “Van- 
ity Fair”; another a whimsical interpretation of 
the tulip; a third, a Chinese wistaria. Names 
mean little excepting as a means of identifying, 

but the treatments are quaint in the extreme. 
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HEN a speaker at the first convention of the 

National Association of Decorative Arts 
and Industries made the statement that in this 
country there were spent yearly $500,000,000 
for interior furnishings, viz.: furniture, rugs, 
draperies, pictures, etc., and an equal sum for 
silverware, cut glass, china, etc., his hearers were 
visibly impressed at the magnitude of the business 
indicated. 

A short time ago the question was raised by 
one of our subscribers as to the extent of the 
business to-day, and we venture to say that if 
the figures above quoted, in April, 1917, were 
startling, the figures of to-day would be over- 
whelming by comparison. 

It must, however, be explained that there 
seems to be no positive data on which an accurate 
calculation can be based. Recourse must be had 
to the figures compiled by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus at Washington with regard to the products 
manufactured in this country, and these figures 
must be supplemented by the totals of imports 
and exports compiled by the Department of 
Commerce. 

The latest figures available with regard to 
domestic products are those of the preliminary 
census report for 1919. Much later figures are 
available for both import and export, but to ar- 
rive at the approximate consumption for a 
calendar year, it seems best to take the year for 
which census figures are available, 1919. 

The operation of these two governmental 
bureaus is very different and the figures of the 
Department of Commerce only supplement in 
part the figures of the Census Bureau, because 


FURNISHINGS BY THE BILLION 


there is not the same degree of minute classilfi- 
cation, 

For instance, it is not possible to determine 
in the reports of the Department of Commerce 
the quantity of materials imported and exported 
for aistinctly upholstery purposes in the follow- 
ing classes: Printed cotton fabrics, silk and cot- 
ton plushes, velvets, corduroys and other pile 
fabrics, and fabrics of which silk is the compo- 
nent part of chief value, because these fabrics are 
listed in the aggregate with no means of deter- 
mining the use to which they are eventually put. 
Therefore, in the absence of definite classifica- 
tions, the fabrics we have indicated must be 
omitted from a list which quotes positive figures. 

The table shown below gives the classified 
census figures for the calendar year 1919, the 
imports for the year ending June, 1919, and the 
exports for the same period. 

Thereare no specified exports of carpets, lace 
curtains, upholstery goods, window shades, and 
wall-paper, though these may be contained in 
paragraphs designated ‘all other manufactures” 
appearing under materials of chief component 
value. 

It is unfortunate that the complete figures 
are not available for a later year, because it is 
certain that similar statistics for 1920 or 1921 
would show a very great difference, just as there 
is a remarkable difference between the census 
figures for 1919 and 1914. 

The total census figures for 1919, as shown 
below, are $989,881,000, whereas for 1914, the 
same statistics totaled $464,096,000. If the same 
ratio of increase were kept up for 1920 and 1921, 





Carpets and rugs 
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Cotton tapestries and other jacquard figured goods.... 
Window-shades and fixtures 
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Lace panels 
Bedspreads 
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Looking glass and picture frames..............ce0e% 
Furniture 
Statuary and art goods 
Mattresses 
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Produced Imported Exported Net wholesale 
1919 Year ending Year ending distribution 
June, 1919. June, 1919. inthis country 

$128,018,000 $1,265,765 $129,283,765 
4,861,000 2,760,143 Tr 7,621,143 
52,673,000 700 $1,720,021 50,953,679 
39,891,000 ates eae 39,891,000 
ee 200,579 200,579 
39,185,000 oe 39,185,000 
23,095,000 See 23,095,000 
8,166,000 119,513 8,285,513 
541,000 sown 541,000 
119,000 119,000 
4,615,000 4,615,000 
7,616,000 7,616,000 
18,386,000 aes ik. 18,386,000 
573,785,000 235,961 4,236,809 569,784,152 
4.982,000 6,696,006 747,482 10,930,524 
83,948,000 votes 4 ne 83,948,000 
$989,881,000 $11,278,667 $6,704,312 $994,455,355 

















millions more would be added. 

Imports also showed a marked increase for 
the calendar year, 1920. Taking only the seven 
items of the following list, there is a total of 
$111,398,346, as against $11,278,667 for the 


previous year: 


two hundred 





Art works, paintings, statuary, etc......... $28,681,419 
LSCO WHIGOW GUFEMIES 5 ice cicccccccccscccs 1,056,011 
Tapestries and other jacquard figured goods 2,683,002 
oa pctenw eeu 9,937,105 
Floor oilcloth and linoleum................ 40,916,660 
I er res aii ge eva oe ua oc 6,297,292 
ear es ER ere 21,826,857 

$111,398,346 


Now to return to our figures of 1919. The 
total net amount at manufacturing and im- 
porting value reaches a total of $1,001,159,667, 
less materials exported, $6,704,312; leaving a net 
total for consumption in this country of $994,- 
455,355. 

It would be impossible for us to determine 
the retail value of the goods thus represented, 
but if, for the purpose of summing up, we con- 
clude that the goods manufactured and imported 
reach the consumer at a price not more than 50 
per cent. over manufacturing and importing 
values, the total net distribution in this country 
for home furnishings during the year ending 
June, 1919, would have reached the enormous 
sum of $1,491,670,972, practically three times the 
figure quoted in 1917. 





HERE AND THERE IN THE TRADE. 


Dixie-Pocahontas Coal Co., Huntington, W. Va., 
has incorporated for $100,000 to open a retail store in 
connection with coal mining. 

John L. Bradshaw, the Frederick, Md., furniture 
dealer, has incorporated for $50,000, as the J. L. Brad- 
shaw Co. 

Saul Rapaport, Max Simons and Max Daniels have 
incorporated for $30,000 to establish the Star Bargain 
House, Dunkirk, N. Y. 

The Dawson-Thornton Dry Goods Co., Tampa, 
Fla., has incorporated for $150,000. 

A general furniture store, with a capital of $75,- 
000, has recently been opened in New York under the 
name of the Berkley Shop. 

A new department store will be opened in Macon, 
Ga., under the name of the Macon Store. It will be 
one of a chain of stores operating in towns in Georgia. 

Henscler Mattress Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., has 
been incorporated for $20,000. 

The Jchn Lersch Co., department store, Elyria, 
Ohio, has been incorporated for $173,000. 

The Hutchinson & Gibney Co., Xenia, Ohio, de- 
partment store, has been incorporated for $100,000. 

Joseph’s Department Store, Inc., Chicago, has been 
incorporated for $30,000. 

The Archer Upholstery Co., manufacturers of up- 
holstery furniture, has recently incorporated and opened 
a four-story factory at 40 Washington Street, North 
Boston. 





A REMARKABLE ORGANIZATION. 
ARKER BROS., Los Angeles, have had a 
most extraordinary career. They claim to be 
“the largest furniture and furnishings institution 
in the world,” and this claim is made after a very 
careful investigation. 

They are doing a business in home furnish- 
ings of $1,000,000 a month. They receive 1,000 
cars of furniture and furnishings a year. One 
hundred thousand customers visit their store each 
month. They employ 1,400 people, and occupy 
in the conduct of their business, 658,771 square 
feet of floor space, or eighteen acres. 

Their delivery system aggregates 3,000 calls 
per day. They employ 85 motor trucks or service 
vehicles every day. Independent of the seventeen 
floors devoted to furniture, they have twenty 
floors devoted to upholstery goods, lamps, carpets 
and other lines. 

Independent of their merchandising, they 
conduct a department of interior decorating 
which gives expert advice, and through this de- 
partment they have established for the benefit of 
women’s clubs, schools, and other organizations, 
a lecture bureau on home furnishings. 


SELECTIONS OF THE INDUSTRIAL AND 
ART EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEF 
(Continued from page 66.) 
Decorators’ Club, the Designers’ Association, the 
Lace and Embroidery Assn., the Lace and Em- 
broidery Travelers’ Assn., the Silk Association 
of America, the Silk Travelers’ Association, and 

the Upholstery Assn. of America. 

Last month, the educational division, after 
examining the work of innumerable pupils 
recommended by the teachers of the pubtic 
schools, selected eighteen pupils out of the thou- 
sands in the art classes, as representing students 
of extraordinary ability, well worthy of the aid 
and support of these industrial associations or 
manufacturers or importers generally. 

The work of these students is illustrated in 
this magazine. It is cbvious that much of it has 
no connection with our specific field, but we 
show it because it is indicative of the talent of 
the pupils and may be examined by those inter- 
ested in this great art movement with the idea of 
judging whether or not a particular student is de- 
serving of support. All of these drawings may 
be seen at the office of this magazine, and on page 
66 we publish a list of the students’ names and 
addresses, in order that anyone interested may 
get in touch with the students direct. 
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ROM The Canadian Woodworker .we repro- 
duce herewith several illustrations, which 
show the possibilities of electrically wired furni- 
ture, the idea being to build into various pieces 
of furniture an electrically wired service station 
which would take the feed wires coming from a 
convenient outlet in the wall or floor and lead 
current to outlets which may be tapped by the 
plugs from the varicus e'ectrical conveniences 
that are used in bedroom, dining-room, etc. 
We already have dressing tables equipped 
with dainty lamps that are electrically lighted 
and it is only a simple step further to provide 


electrical outlets for other necessary appur- 
tenances to the toilet table. 
The statement is made that once women 


know of the possibilities of the wired dining-table 
they will look as keenly for it as they now look 
for the percolating unit in coffee pots, etc. 





With a wired tavie having simply three little 
outlets on the wooden rim under the table’s edge, 
milady has easy control of all table appliances at 
her finger’s ends. Furthermore, there is no dan- 
ger of her guests tripping over floor wires, no 
dangling cords under the table, and no necessity 
of mutilating table linen. 

Useful as is the wired dining-table, it has a 
close competitor in the wired bed, but in addition 
to these things, the journal above mentioned men- 
tions a number of simple pieces to which the 
electric element could be added with great satis- 
faction to the users. Among them are: 

Serving tables.—Frequently one must craw] 
under this table to reach a wall receptacle. Wired 
somewhat on the plan of the dressing table, it 
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IDEAS IN ELECTRICALLY EQUIPPED FURNITURE 


should have receptacles for the percolator, samo- 
var, toaster, iron, plate warmer, and lamp. 

China closets.—Breakage of glassware and 
china on dark shelves may be prevented by hav- 
ing the cabinet interior equipped with !amps 
which automatically light when the door is opened 
and go out when it closes. 


























Davenports and chairs——These may be de- 
signed to accommodate electric cigar lighters and 
lamps—one furniture manufacturer is even mak- 
ing a davenport with an entire phonograph built 
into one arm, operated by attachment to the ne»r- 
est electric receptacle. 

Desk.—Desk lamps, harmonizing in design 
and quality with the desk itself, may easily be 
made part of certain types of desks. 

Mirrors.—Small side brackets built on hall 
mirrors, shaving mirrors, bathroom cabinets, etc., 
throw far better light on the face than the ceiling 
light in the center of the room. 

Porch tables.—-A porch table wired similarly 
to the dining-room table will add to the enjoy- 
ment of the electric fan, samovar, and lamp. 











THE STEAD & MILLER CO.’S LINE. 

HILE they come out with a strong guaranty 

of their Sunfast fabrics, Stead & Miller 
Co. by no means depend on this for a selling 
argument. Nothing more beautiful in coloration 
can be imagined than their madras stuffs, and 
nothing more artistic than the twenty or thirty 
reproduction damask and brocade patterns. 

The trade is familiar with the firm’s tap- 
estries, but this year they are bringing out tinsel 
tapestries and wool-faced tapestries which are 
very interesting. 

Some of their new armure damasks are in 
Renaissance designs, overshot with broad stripes. 
Some of them large ogival designs; others, Six- 
teenth Century patterns, are in floriate treatments. 
All are unfadeable and suitable either for boudoir 
or study. They are in light tones or dark tones, 
with little figured drapery stuffs to go with them. 

Some of their shaiki cloths are brilliant with 
artificial silk, and shown in twenty or twenty-five 
Sunfast colors. <A similar fabric—chameleon 
cloth—is in changeable tones with an undershot 
of gold in the filling. 

Still another is a heavier irregular rep cloth, 
properly named ripple cloth. 
tive. 


It is very decora- 

It is shown in twenty-five colorings. 
The firm this season has gone strong into re- 
production stuffs—some of them damasks, sorne 
of them brocades, some mercerized warps, some 
silks and others artificial silk, all of the highest 
type and doubtless, in many cases, museum re- 
productions. 

One of the finest things we have vet seen 
from an American mill is their Renaissance 
damask, the design being brought out in a silvery 
tone of artificial silk on a mulberry ground. 

Three patterns are shown in silk and metal 
brocades, each is in seven or eight colors against 
black background. One particularly pleasing is a 
Chinese rose and quaint vine pattern. The colors 
of the rose and the verdure show eight or nine 
tones of color, brilliant in artificial silk. 





A THIRTIETH ANNIVERSARY. 
URING the month of October, the Massa- 
chusetts Mohair Plush Co. are celebrating 

their thirtieth anniversary. They were incorpo- 
rated in 1891, E. P. Bliss, president, and H. W. 
Bliss, treasurer. On the death of the original 
president, March, 1916, H. W. Bliss, treasurer, 
succeeded to his office. The office of treasurer 
was filled by R. B. Houghton. 





AN INTERESTING MANSION. 

L. DIAMENT & CO. are the owners of a 

¢ mansion at Strafford, on the Lincoln High- 
way, fifteen miles west of Philadelphia, and they 
are there exhibiting a stock of interior furnish- 
ings and unusual gifts taken from their Walnut 
Street premises. The rooms of this house are 
completely decorated to give buyers an idea of 
the use and suitability of the firm’s art objects. 





NEW E. C. CARTER & SON OFFICE. 

T IS announced in “Curtainology” that E. C. 

Carter & Son have recently opened a Canadian 
office in the Manchester Building, 33 Melinda 
Street, Toronto. E. R. Jones, who has taken care 
of the Canadian trade for several years in addi- 
tion to his New York State territory, is in 
charge. Mr. Jones will continue his visits to 
Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, Utica, Albany and 
Troy. 


OBITUARY 





WILLIAM BURKE. 
ILLIAM BURKE, for the past nine years 
upholstery buyer for Gimbel Bros., Mil- 
waukee, and prior to that with the Wm. Hengerer 
Co., Buffalo, died in Milwaukee, Friday, Septem- 
ber 30, aged 46 years. 

The deceased had never completely recov- 
ered from injuries received in an automobile acci- 
dent this Summer, and it is supposed that these 
injuries were contributary causes of his death. 

Funeral services were held at his late resi- 
dence, 427 Bellevue Place, Milwaukee, October 6, 
at 2 p. M., under the auspices of Kenwood Lodge, 
No. 305, F.& A. M. Interment in Buffalo, Mon- 
day, October 3. 

The deceased leaves a widow and daughter. 
Lillian. 

WILLIAM SHERMAN. 
ILLIAM SHERMAN, who formerly rep- 
resented W. E. Rosenthal, New York sell- 
ing agent, died in Douglas, Ariz., of appendicitis. 
His funeral was held in New York City, Octo- 
ber 10. 
WILBUR S. BAILEY. 
ILBUR S. BAILEY, of the Bailey Wall- 
Paper Co., Cleveland, died in New York 
on September 29. 

Besides being president of the wall-paper 
company bearing his name, Mr. Bailey was inter- 
ested in several other large business institutions 
of Cleveland. Funeral services were held on 
October 11. 
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Advertisements under this heading, Five Cents a word. 
Charge, One Dollar. 


Minimum 
In every case regarded in strict confidence. 





WANTED, DECORATIVE SALESMAN—A thor- 
oughly experienced man, capable of making sugges- 
tions ior first-class interior furnishings, such as drap- 
eries, furniture coverings, rugs, furniture, etc., to work 
both in the city and on the road. All applications will 
be confidential. Address The John Shillito Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
SALESMAN, well acquainted with the upholstery and 
drapery buyers, wishes to connect with a good house 
as floor manager or inside salesman. James McLaren, 
128 Linden Avenue, Brocklyn, N. Y. 
A LARGE, HIGH-GRADE DEPARTMENT STORE 
in the Middle West requires a good, capable drapery 
salesman, one that is able to handle orders of any 
magnitude and to solicit outside business. Good salary 
and splendid opportunity for the right man. None but the 
most competent and experienced will be considered. 
Address “Splendid Opportunity,” care The Upholsterer. 
YOUNG MARRIED MAN, having first class experi- 
ence as drapery hanger and measurer, desires position 
where opportunity will be given to learn drapery cut- 
ting. Address “Drapery Cutting,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—A BUYER AND MANAGER for our 
rug, upholstery and drapery department. Must be 
capable of directing the workroom. Prefer a man 
with experience in towns of 25,000 to 50,000 population. 
This is an excellent opportunity for someone who is 
now assistant in a good department. R. E. Kennington 
Co., Jackson, Mich. 
STOCK CLERK WANTED.—New York upholstery 
goods house desires man who is thoroughly familiar 
with examining upholstery fabrics. Address “Stock 
Clerk,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—To buy second-hand carpet serging ma- 
chine, Singer No. 75-3 preferred. Address “Carpet 
Serging,” care The Upholsterer. 


FOR SALE—RENOVATING PLANT for hair and 
feathers, including large renovating box and three 
horse-power boiler for generating steam. All in Al 
condition for $250, complete with all fittings. This is a 
bargain. Address “Renovating Plant,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 
WE HAVE A GOOD OPENING for a first-class man 
to manage upholstering department. Must have ex- 
perience in handling help and good taste in selecting 
covers and trimmings on upholstered furniture. State 
experience and present connections in first letter. Ad- 
dress “Good Taste,” care The Upholsterer. 
LARGE DEPARTMENT STORE in Middle West 
wants an experienced buyer for drapery and rug de- 
partment. Give complete statement of experience, age, 
salary desired, and whether now employed. Address 
“Remar,” care The Upholsterer. 
WE WOULD like to hear from responsible men and 
women capable of placing fine Oriental rugs, antique 
and modern tapestries. Excellent stock to draw from; 
liberal terms; correspondence invited. H. Michaelyan, 
Inc., 9 East Thirty-seventh Street, New York City. 
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DESIGNER (either sex) for lace curtains. Knowledge 


of Nottingham loom desirable. One experienced on 
Irish Point, Brussels, or made-up curtains would be 
considered. Position permanent. Applications will be 
treated in strictest confidence. Apply North American 
Lace Co., Eighth Street and Allegheny Avenue, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


SALESMAN WANTED.—Floor salesman by a large 
New York upholstery goods house. Address “Floor 
Salesman,” care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMEN WANTED to sell very reasonably priced 

line of upholstered living-room furniture on liberal 
commission basis. All territories open except Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey. Address “Liberal Commission,” 
care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—To buy Multiplex wall-paper display fix- 

ture, wings to be size 3 ft. x 7 ft.; will buy fixture 
complete with canopy top or wings separate. S. A. 
Dzimian, 1131 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 


A RESPONSIBLE AND SUCCESSFUL SALES- 

MAN, selling the best trade in Chicago and the North- 
west, desires a first-class curtain or drapery line; must 
be AA1 and able to cater to the large trade. Address 
“Energy,” care of The Upholsterer. 





SALESMAN WANTED to cover Central West- 
ern territory, handling our line of upholstery 
coverings and supplies. State age, experience and 
former connections. - Address Payne & Co., Day- 
ton, Ohio. 
POSITION WANTED as drapery foreman, ex- 
perience in cutting, estimating and measuring, 
accustomed to high-grade and medium decorative 
work, now employed, wishes to change position. 
Address “Foreman,” care The Upholsterer. 





KAHRMANN & SCHOLLE 


DESIGNERS 


CREATORS -OF-EXCLUSIVE-DECORATIVE- DESIGNS 


STUDIO: 3:5 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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